+ offence is given or not. James Hamilton 
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Beton 300 bad 
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assistance of ‘so’ man 
guished colleagues. N 


éither; but the véry giants of 
Church; For example;‘my belts 
erijoying the labours 
é6f whole troop of pastore—men need 
‘salaries, require no mans@ end who 
never send dune to the chefoh-treasurer. 


For very few dollars thé¥ arp receiving | 


the ‘perpetual of a Doddridge, 
wen. They can listen 


a Flavel, and an 


half-inspiréf dreamer, witose conventicle 
Bedford®was thronged “as early as seven 
On a winter’s morning.” This last 
John Bunyan—is such a 
favourite with our people, that F am half- 
ined to’ be jealous of him. Every day, 
too, in the week, they’ can feed om the 
‘strong meat of Chartiock and the -honey- 
of Philip Henry. : 


“loot merely can they enjoy such savory 


feachers as ‘these, but they have pastoral 
instraction likewise from a whole score of 
pastors, who will tell plain truths, whether 


tenocks at their doors with the salutation, 
‘Is God inthis house ?”? And Alexander 
€omes ‘in to tell them how to rear and to 

erve the family-altar. As they sit by 


their hearth-stones, the sweet face of 


McCheyne ‘smiles tpon them, and they 
van ligten to John Newton’s unctuous talk 


‘ about heart-religion as pleasantly as if the 


very man were seated on his famous 
“three-legged stool” beside them. For the 
old man of the household, Boston, has his 
Weighty ¢ounsels; my Scotch parishioners 
afwaye-have a chair for him when he calls. 
To the impenitent young man, Baxter pre- 
sents his inviting “Call; and in the ear 


_ of the thoughtless maiden, Alleine whispers 


fis thrilling “Alarm.” Even the children 
&iré not forgotten. Janeway has his “To- 
ken,” “Old Anthony” his pleasant “ Hints,” 
and Dr. Plumer sits like a patriarch “ with 
the children on his knee.” 

‘And the best of it-all is, that this whole 
troop of colleagues never quarrel, never 
grow jealous of one another, never talk 
scandal, never interfere with each other. 
They are in a great many houses at once. 
They work for nothing, and “board them- 
selves.” They are not called away by the 
offer of bountiful salaries, and they never 
die. Blessings on that large and liberal- 
hearted Board of Publication, who are 
multiplying the ministry of Christ to such 
un incalculable extent! Where is the con- 


WHO Will Not cheerfally contribute 


Sustain an organization which is giving 


to every Presbyterian minister a hundred 
cplleagues to aid him in his work? Where 
is the community who will not welcome 
the colporteur who comes to introduce 
John Newton and Philip Doddridge to 
their doors, and asks for these old worthies 
thouse-room and heart-room for the rest of 
their lives? No congregation need remain 
Jong with a-vacant pulpit while the Pres- 


Dbyterian Board of Publication exists. Just 


Jet them send to the Chestnut street De- 
pository, and a whole host of able divines 
are at their service. For Richard Baxter 
never “ refuses a call,”? and old John Bun- 
yan will take his pilgrim staff, and come 
‘down to them at the first summons. 

n T. L. C. 


For the Presbyterian. | 


““A Dream of the Church and 


Tradition. 


- Now it came to pass as I journeyed, that 
I came to a place where a clear spring of 
‘water like crystal came forth from the side 
of a rock in the mountain side. And so it 
‘was, that it gushed and ran, and made all 
Breen about it, in such wise that my very 
heart leaped at beholding it. ‘ This,’’ said 
my companion, “‘is the Well of Life, and it 
is caused to break out in this desert place 
by the Lord of the way, that pilgrims may 
be refreshed. For look you, it is for 
quenching thirst, for healing ills, and for 
cleansing.”’ Then I looked and saw that 
the w and the sick, and such as were 
soiled the foulness of the ways, did 
come to these waters and get yood; like- 
wise I was aware that the head of the 
stream was large, and that it flowed widely 


High to those WNOWRAT on pilgrimage. 
Other things did take up my thoughts 
for some furlongs‘of the way, so that I lost 
sight ay f this bountiful spring, till it 
was.br to my mind by my toils, and 
by the thirst of noonday. Then began I to 
cast about for refreshment, saying, “O that 
one would bring me drink from the well 
of salvation!’’ And scarcely had I so said, 
when a well-favoured man, with a long 
gown and a shaven head, and wearing a 


‘string of beads at his girdle, accosted me 


with a smiling countenance ; and his speech 


> was thus:—“I perceive, stranger, that you 


are athirst.”” “True,” said I, “ for L would 
fain taste of the good waters of the pure 
spring.” “Come, then, aside,’’ said he of 
the shaven crown, “and I will give thee 


_ what shall d6 thee service.’’ So he led me 


{nto a grove, which grew darker and darker 
ys I went: I feared when I saw idols 
tmong the thick trees, for I knew not but 
they-.were Baal and Ashtaroth; but he 
d-me that they were only tera- 
Phin, allowed for the helping of the sim- 
ple. \At length qnr path opened upon a 
mead,fair and large, where were. sundry 
butts. puncheons, with great letters on 
them. Here were knots: of: people, with 
cups and vessela, waiting: to. be served by 
divers gowna.and crosses. 
“But friend,” said I, “do you bring me 
to casks, of standing water? Was jt not the 
ne spring of God which I longed 
after?” 


_ Then he crossed himself | 


along the road, so that it might ever _be- 


water of Jife is. in these. vessels, 
ase they to whom the Mtping @ 
man is trusted, and non 


#many minutes, for I dream 
pure flowing water I had seen, which was 
cool an rkling, could work me any 
vil. And, fnffeed, I bethought me of the 
yords graven on ‘the rock whence the 
sira@am: came, to wit, that all and every the 
pilgrims invited and 
‘commanded %o drink thereat. But while 
turned these things in my mind, Father 
Ru bale named, #pake thus: 

“ Look . wel at“these cisterns, 
the namés ®f Authority that are on them.” 
Then I drew. nigh, and sure enough, on 
ene I: read “:Ambrose,”’ and on another 
Bernard,” and on a very high one 
“Trent.” | 

* But, good sir,” said I, “prithee teach 
me why I may not dip from the stream, 
which I hear gurgling over the clean peb- 
bles of its bed; for the sound doth mightily 
awaken the thirst.that is within me. And 
I know not how long these waters have 
stood, even till they be stale and have bred 
corruption and ill vermin; nor, indeed, 
can I be certified that there is water at all, 
or that some naughty drug has not been 
mingled in them.” 

Then methought the smooth face of the 

plausible man gathered some blackness, 
and he cast his eye upon his fellows, who 
did straightway join themselves to him, 
as though they would add strength to his 
reasons. And one among them, whose 
beard, as I saw, hung far over his bosom, 
took up the discourse, saying, ‘‘ Thou must 
know, that disorders have come from the 
tampering of the common sort with this 
fountain; wherefore, by the power given 
us, we have fenced up the way tp the 
streams which you hear, and henceforth 
all shall drink as we shall deal it forth.” 
_ As he said these words, I heard a gen- 
tle rustling, as of a dove in the branches, 
and heard a still small voice, which seem- 
ed to whisper in my ear, “Cease, my son, 
to hear the instruction that causeth to err 
from the words of knowledge.” Prov. 

So I took me to my heels, and ran from 
the cisterns so hastily that I well nigh 
lost both my breath and my staff; nor durst 
I look behind me, till I found myself in the 
King’s highway. And there I sat me down, 
amidst a company of lowly persons, all 
drinking their fill out of the clear flowing 
waters. And O, how sweet they were 


— 


| For the Presbyterian. 
BOARD of FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


MISSIONS AMONG ROMANISTS. 
Call for enlarged Missionary efforts in France. 


The extracts given below are taken 
from a letter of one of the officers of the 
Evangelical Society of France, dated 
Paris, November 29, 1851, just re- 
ceived at the Mission House. They 
relate to the operations of that Society, 
and cannot fail to be read with deep 
interest. 
the Board to respond liberally and 
promptly to this pressing call from our 
brethren for help? ae 


The encouraging dispositions evinced 
at Mamers and Alencon, (dispositions 
which have lasted these two years, and 
still continue) may be fairly presented 
as a specimen of the almost universal 
dispositions of the populations, in almost 
every part of our country. In every 
department where a work of Evangeli- 
zation shall be undertaken, we shall 
find hundreds of people anxious to hear 
of a religion other than Popery. We 
may safely assert, without the least ex- 
aggeration, that, were it possible to 
send 100 or 150 labourers to the har- 
vest field, every one of them could 
gather well disposed audiences, consist- 
ing of several hundreds of persons. 
This desire to hear the gospel expound- 
ed, is felt to such an extent, that, in 
every quarter, the colporteurs who are 
circulating the word of God, write that it 
is necessary to send forth preachers into 
the districts where they are visiting, as 
the people repeatedly say to them, 
“Tell your friends to send us ministers; 
we are bent upon hearing them.” 

If you consider that fact, together 
-with-the grave events of a quite differ- 
ent nature, which are likely to take 
place in 1852, you will no doubt feel 
persuaded that all the Christians must 
unite as one man, to meet those events 
as fully as possible. For, if we do not 
hasten with the gospel in our hands, to 
give a right direction-to that indiffer- 
ence to Romanism, others will step in, 
and setting up for apostles, will preach 
to these multitudes such doctrines as 
shall lead them to the worship of earthly 


] interests, and of every thing that is apt 


to foster the unruly passions of the na- 
tural heart. We confide in the power 
of God’s word; and we deem it fit to 
regenerate nations, as well as individu- 
als. Let us therefore act 
and let us exert ourselves, so that the 
name of Jesus Christ may be proclaimed 
from one end of our country to the 
other. To-day the voice of the messen- 
ger is willingly listened to: to-morrow, 
perhaps, it will not be the case; for we 
tread upon a volcano ready to burst out 
and to pour forth a torrent of ungodli- 
“ness, which may overwhelm those hun- 
dreds and thousands that are as yet 
uncertain and wavering. The cause we 
advocate is not merely ours, but yours 
| also; as it is the cauSe of Christ; and 
for that reason we may depend, for its 
triumph, upon the support of all our 
brethren; from America, England, Ger- 
‘many-—of: all who sincerely say, “‘ Thy 
Kingdom come!” 

_We beseech you and your Christian 
friends, consider seriously of these 
things, and please to place them under 
| the -serious-consideration of your Board. 
_ The Evangelical Society of France 
‘has ‘an ‘immense work to do at this 


| questions an_insuper 
| may we not expect missionary support 


Will not the churches enable 
foreigners, are completely warranted 


of divine grace, to merit the appella- 


> 


EM BER OT, 


he work which. it prosecutes 
ith its one hundred 
uted. 


Sari has 8 t JUG 8; that is 
to @00 francs were than it has 
received. “Phe. Confmittes are therefore 
in debt to that amoupt> 

Our liabilities, up to the 15th of 
April, 1852, amount to 65,000 francs. 
Thus, then, the Socicty wants to -raise 
120,000 franes in the course of the next 
five months; or 24,000 francs ($4800) 
every M@th. | 

True, last year, at the correspondi 

tion was sti 

year was 
we were 


period, its financial gs) 


more difficult, and 


were to listen to pru- 
dence alone, we should make such cur- 
tailments as would come well nigh sup- 
pressing our work. What would our 
American brethren do if they were in 
our situation? Will they accuse us of 
temerity when we acquaint them with 
the course we have determined to take? 

. Firmly believing that the will of 
God is that France should be evange- 
lized with more system and energy 
than it ever was; firmly believing that 
God himself has brought the numerous 
opportunities of gathering hearers to 
the preachers of the gospel; fully per- 
suaded that God will accomplish his pro- 
mises to those who strenuously exert 
themselves to promote his kingdom; 
fully enaslel also, that the more 
threatening are the events in contem- 
plation, the more necessary it is that 
the gospel should be announced; we 
shall maintain the one hundred labour- 
ers in connection with ous Society, and, 
unless in a case of absolute impossibil- 
ity, we shall endeavour to meet any 
application that may be made to us. 
We do not, at this very moment, hesi- 
tate about beginning, in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, a work as complete as 
that which we prosecute in the Fau- 
bourg du Temple. The pastor is be- 
ginning his labours at this very moment. 
The school-master is about to open a 
school, which will number, at the very 
outset, 'two or three hundred pupils, if 
there is room enough to receive them. 
A school-mistress is already at work, 
and has been abundantly blessed in her 
labours. 

This, you see, will be an important 
work, for which we shall be at an ex- 
pense of nearly 10,000 francs a year; 
but when we think how necessary it is 
to evangelize that part of the metro- 
polis, so celebrated in the history of our 


political disturbances, are the financial 
le—harrier?..and. 


from our Christian friends? 

We must not dmit to mention a re- 
cent occurrence which highly encourages 
us in the prosecution of our labours. 
You know, from our last report and 
Bulletin, that Mr. Lenoir, pastor at 
Villifavart, in consequence of his having 
held a religious meeting at St. Hilaire, 
has been condemned by the tribunal of 
Limoges to pay a fine of five francs. 
Mr. Lenoir appealed to the superior 
tribunal in Paris. Now, on the 13th 
inst., the Cour de Cassation have pro- 
nounced a judgment in that affair. 
Their decision is a full acknowledgment 
of the rights of religious liberty. Our 
evangelists, whether Frenchmen or 


in holding religious meetings, in every 
district where they may be called by 
the population. This decision is all- 
important, and is a powerful encourage- 
ment in the prosecution of our labours. 

We hope that we may find another 
encouragement in the sympathies and 
affection of our American brethren, and 
in the support which they will feel in- 
clined to grant us. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE FAITHFUL ELDER. 


Messrs. Editors—In your paper of 
the 29th ult. Tread, with much interest, 
an article headed, ‘The Faithful El- 
der.” I read thatarticle with interest, 
because it treated of a subject which 
every pastor must feel to be of vast im- 
portance. ‘The Faithful Elder.” O! 
that we had more faithful elders in the 
Presbyterian Church. Would that 
every elder could be induced to ponder 
over these words in the fear of God— 
considering the importance, the duties, 
andy responsibilities of the office he 
bears, and then strive, by the assistance 


tion, Faithful Elder. Happy is that 
pastor who is surrounded by an elder- 
ship of faithful men; men who possess 
the spirit of their station; men who are 
willing and ready to second all the ef- 
forts of their pastor to promote the 
cause of Christ, ready to co-operate 
with and encourage him in every good 
work. Yes, some pastors would esteem 
themselves highly favoured, if they had 
even one faithful elder, upon whose 
prompt, active, zealous co-operation 
they could certainly depend—even one 
who could manifest as much zeal, activ- 
ity, and interest in reference to the 
things of the Church—the things that 
pertain to Christ’s kingdom, as he does 
in reference to worldly things. 

There are many noble elders in the 
Presbyterian Church; and, wherever 
the Faithful Elder is found, he is a 
blessing to his neighbourhood. But 
there are many elders who seem to 
think, if they meet in session occasion- 
ally, serve at the communion table, and 
attend to a few other such like things, 
they need do no more. To co-operate 
with their pastor in visiting through 
the congregation—to assist him in look- 
ing after the general interests of the 
Church — in devising and executing 
plans for the promotion of knowledge, 
piety, and spiritual prosperity among 
the people—these are things for which 
they seem to have no relish, and to at- 
tend to which they have no,time. "They 
seem ‘to place themselves directly in 
the position of some of old, who were 
thus censured by the Apostle, ‘All 
seek their own, not the things which 
are Jesus Christ's!” Ministers. can 
accomplish but little unless they’ can 


|¢ake the lead in every good work. 


h e affectionate, activeYand zealous the word “Silence!” The confusion | matured, for having the whole liqui- 


co-operation of their elgers. 
ple look to their elders to attend to the 
interests of the congregation, and to 


And if they see the elders holding back 
and refusing to fall in with the counsels 
and recommendations of their 


they will be more likely to fall still -sioned to declare it.”’ 


The peo- Amerces by it was considerable—most 


he persons near me got up, and 


quite a number of females rushed to- 
wards the door. 
was the noise of a slight struggle, and 
the voice was heard saying,“ Will you 
not hear my testimony? I am commis- 


In a moment there 


Doubtless it was 


behind the elders, flattering themselves | either a lunatic ora fanatic. Of course, 
that they are doing well enough, if they | the officers soon disposed of him. [I 


are doing nearly as well as their rulers. 
And ministers have but little to comfort 
or encourage them in such pastoral 
charges. Now, Messrs. Editors, I 


ing some things directly to the Elder 
ship in our Church. Yours, Xc., 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
SABBATHS ABROAD.—No, II. 


BY A LAYMAN. 


London, June 8th, Whit Sunday.— 


think you might do much good by to 


noticed as I left the cathedral, twenty 
or thirty of a sort of sub-police drawn 
up in array in the churchyard. 


In the afternoon, that is at half-past 


six o’clock—the days are long here— 
we went to Regent Place, Gray’s Inn 
Road, to hear Dr. Hamilton of the 
Scottish Free Church, author, you 
know, of Life in Earnest, Mount of 
Olives, Ke. 
or, at least, not old for this country, and 
large, and looks well enough on the 


ppatside ; but inside, it is bad enough. 


The church is a new one, 


e pews are high-backed with narrow 


Went to-day (my first Sabbath in Lon- | 8&4; the aisles so narrow that it is of 


don,) to St. Paul’s, and heard Cathedral 
service. The Dean of this Cathedral is 
Mr. Milman, who preached a sermon. 
Mr. Milman is not a Puseyite, and 
there are no ceremonies in this church 
which are there by reason of any of the 
modern Roman Catholic tendencies. 
Of the Cathedral I shall say nothing, 
that is of the building. I propose to 
make this a matter of future study, and 
therefore to-day refrained advisedly 
from looking at any part of the build- 
ing, other than that in which the ser- 
vice was held, which was the choir, or 
eastern compartment of the church. 
The service was the same, though I 
think with some enlargement and repe- 
tition, that we hear in America. What 
was striking to me was, (though for 
aught I know, this also may be foun 

in some of our American churches) that 
the whole service was chanted—prayers, 


whole Liturgy. The number of those 
engaged in performing could not be less 
than fifty, among them nine young boys, 
some of them very handsome. The choir 
of singers was divided, half being on one 
side, and half on the other side of the 
room or church. The organ was above. 
Such music never before greeted my 
enraptured ears. Chanting has always 
been to me one of the finest forms of 
music, and the chanting here was per- 
fect. And the organ not only seemed 
to thunder, but did thunder. No one 
could have distinguished some of its 
peals from distant thunder. Then, 
again, it would swell out upon the 
Amen like a mighty rushing river; and 
yet again, it would seem to be gathering 
into one the echoes that had been re- 
verberating through that vast building. 
But who can describe music? How 
often I find myself attempting to de- 
scribe for you in my PP ctovhcanal’ things 
nit, Ul Wilch T cali give~ 
you no adequate idea. So much for 
the music, as music; but what shall I 
say of it as a part of worship? Con- 
sider the absurdity of chanting prayers! 
It is contrary to our notion of what is 
natural and appropriate, that a worship- 
per should be limited to a prescribed 
form of words; but it would seem that 
it would shock the common sense of 
every body, that a man should be re- 
quired to pray in bass or high tenor. 
In truth, as the country girl said abou: 
the polka dance, that the dancing was 
very poor, but the hugging was charm- 
ing; so of this service, the devotion was 
nothing, but the music was almost 
superhuman. At one time I nearly los 
control of myself. I realized that I was 
in St. Paul’s! on the spot which hal 
been consecrated to solemn worship 
ever since the seventh century, and in 
a building almost two hundred years 
old—the second temple for magnif- 
cence in the world—St. Paul’s, of which 
I had read so much ever since I wasa 
child. I thought of the multitudes who 
had worshipped there, and who were nav 
disembodied spirits—the past seemed :o 
come over me with a ghostly terror, aid 
thus brought up the image of the futuie, 
and thus I felt connected with the tvo 
eternities. With this feeling corr:s- 
ponded the reverential awe which :n- 
tered my soul as I gazed on the subline 
architecture around me, and yieldec to 
the overcoming power of the music that 
was vibrating through my frame. I 
recalled to mind that passage in cob, 
‘‘Then a spirit passed before me.” [felt 
my excitement growing—tears floved 
from my eyes—I felt that if I wuld 
not make a spectacle of myself, I nust 
do something to divert my thought. I 
looked away from the fretted ceiling, on 
which my eyes had been fixed, and re- 
garded for some moments the faes of 
the singers. The illusion was dispelled; 
without one expression of feeling they 
were mechanically performing their 
parts, and this. want of correspoidence 
between the actual and the ideal imme- 
diately restored the balance of ny emo- 
tions. Dr. A. told me that le shed 
tears profusely. The sermon which, 
however, I did not hear very dstinctly, 
seemed moderately good, and nothing 
more. When I considered the character 
of the service, so formal anc ostenta- 
tious, and so evidently Popsh in its 
character, I was not surprisec that Dr. 
J. Leyburn should some years ago have 
been led to make the prediction, that in 
England, the Church of Eng.and would 
in twenty years no longer exist. But 
when I considered that this had for 
hundreds of years been the form of 
worship in this great temple, and recol- 
lected how often in that tine England 
had proved herself the effisient cham- 
pion of the Protestant religion, I ac- 
knowledged to myself that it is very 
easy for us to pass a Judgment too severe 
upon those who, holding the same great 
truths as ourselves, differ from us in 
minor doctrines, and in forms of wor- 
ship. I do thank God from my heart, 
that he has set the religious principle 
deep, ineradically deep, in the heart of 


necessity a squeeze for the people to 
get out, and the pulpit the most curious, 
old-fashioned, narrow, queer-looking, 
affair of about fifteen feet high, that I 
ever saw. 


Dr. Hamilton had on a 


wn ‘and bands. He seemed to be 


about forty-five years old—has a pecu- 
liar ‘Woice and intonation, and‘a very 
strong Scotch pronunciation — says 
vairse, pairsevere, maircy, &c. which, 
however, was not disagreeable to my ear. 
He preacheda delightful sermon, though 
not very vigorous according to my 
judgment. 
ly of it in this respect. 
ever, distinguished for its faithfulness 
and tenderness, and savour of piety, 
and gave me a high idea of him as a 
Christian minister. 
that I did not admire his writings just 
altogether as much as some others did, 
and“I think that he preaches very 
commandments, litany, in a word, the +much as he writes. T 

was large and reverential—they all rose 
in prayer—all sung, with better inten- 
tion, however, than effect, and all 
turned to their Bibles, with which 
every pew was furnished, whenever the 
minister referred to a passage—this is 
a good custom, you may depend upon 
it—why could we not introduce it into 
our Church? 
clerk or precentor, who sat in the desk, 
aiter the old fashion. 
tion was respectable-in appearance, but 
with very plain faces—the same thing 
I might have said about the congrega- 


Dr. A. thought more high- 
It was, how- 


You may recollect 


The congregation 


The singing was after a 
The congrega- 


2 


jon at St. Paul’s. 
have been much surprised and gra- 


tified at the orderly and Sabbath-like 
appearance of this great city this day. 
No shops open, no drays running, but 
people evidently going to and from 
church, in great numbers. 


I am afraid you wili think me extra- 


vagant in my praise of English people 
andsthings, bet you that 
I au not expressing opinions steadfast- 
ly made up, but only giving you my 
impressions at the time, and am at full 
liberty to modify or entirely retract 
them according to subsequent advise- 
ment. 


= 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH EXTENSION. 
Messrs. Editors—On Sabbath the 


23d ult., the new Presbyterian church 
of Conshohocken, Montgomery county, 
Pennsylvania, was opened and dedi- 
cated to the worship of God. The 
house was crowded, and filled in every 
part where persons could either stand 
or sit. 
mantown preached the dedication ser- 
mon. 
tion was fixed and unabated throughout 
the discourse and all the exercises. A 
Baptist neighbouring brother minister 
Was invited, and took part in the devo- 
tional exercises; he, together with his 
congregation, omitted the regular reli- 
gious services, morning and evening, 
in their own church, in order to be 
present, and to encourage us by their 
prayers in building up the spiritual 
house, and by their pecuniary aid in 
liquidating the debt consequent upon 
the erection of the outward walls. In 
the evening, besides the ministerial 
brethren present in the forenoon, we 
were favoured with Dr. Steel of Abing- 
ton, and the Rev. Mr. Owen of. Chest- 
nut Hill, the latter of whom preached 
an excellent practical discourse to a 
large and attentive audience. By the 
religious services throughout, the dona- 
tions and pecuniary contributions of 
the day, the infant church was fur- 
nished with abundant reason to thank 
God and take courage. : 


The Rev. Mr. Tustin of Ger- 


The attention of the congrega- 


Conshohocken, which is now incor- 


porated as a borough, is rapidly grow- 
ing in population, business, and influ- 
ence; it numbers at present over seven 
hundred inhabitants, of which a large 
proportion are foreigners, drawn thither 
by the public works which are there 
carried on. 
tributed amongst a variety of works; 
but the principal is confined to iron, in 
which the Messrs. Colwell & Co. have 
invested capital to such an amount as to 
place their establishment among the 
first in magnitude and importance in 
the State of Pennsylvania. 
tors of various evangelical denomina- 
tions had frequently visited and preach- 
ed to the people long before the effort 
was made to erect a church in any con- 
nection. Dr. Neill of Philadelphia, and 
Mr. Ralston of the Oakland Seminary, 
Norristown, watched over the Presby- 
terian families, and supplied the people 
gratuitously with preaching; the pre- 
ponderating influence in the community 
at length appearing in favour of Pres- 
byterianism, a supply was sent by the 
Board of Domestic Missions, and la- 
boured with encouraging success. 


The business is well dis- 


The pas- 


An effort was made about three years 


ago to erect a Presbyterian church 
while Mr. Murphy, now of Frankford, 
was labouring as stated supply, and 


this great people, and as I doubt not, when the peop: were under high ex- 


in its national Church also. 


May the pectation of 


is settlement amongst 


nation stand till time shall end, and them; it was.so far successful that the 


may its Church be delivered from all 
error, and be made abundantly useful 
in doing the work of the Great Master, 
who accepts all in every place who call 
upon him in sincerity and truth. Just 
as the dean was about to commence his 
sermon, a voice, loud, clear, and com- 
manding, was heard to utter in a ring. 


yalls were put up and the building 
roofed in. 
then there has been little or no pro- 
gress made towards the completion of 
the church, until last summer. 
now neatly finished, and very 
somely furnished, although there is a 
considerable debt still remaining; yet 


Mr. Murphy left, and since 


It is 
hand- 


ing tone from some part of the building means are being devised, and almost 


dated in six years. The need of 
such a house is evinced by the fact 
that all the pews, with the excep- 
tion of a very few, are rented; and 
fair promise is given, that after the ex- 
piration of the term for the present 
grant from the Board, no further mis- 
sionary aid will be required. 8. P. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PROFANE SWEARING. 


How far is this a prevalent vice 
among Pagans? is a question in refe- 
rence to. which the writer has long 
sought in vain for definite information. 
The ordinary communications from mis- 
sionaries, so far as I have noticed, are 
singularly silent upon the point. Ap- 
plication to some extent to returned 
missionaries, has also elicited nothing 
definite. Yet it is something more than 
a question of curiosity. The sources 
of a vice, and the conditions in which 
It prevails, may be an index of its 
character, and may determine, in some 
measure, the mode of its treatment. 
This vice, it is believed, has been less 
thoroughly investigated than that of 
intoxication. It deserves more critical 
study; and if, in marked distinction 
from drunkenness and licentiousness, 
it is restricted to particular localities, 
or particular states of society, it is a 
fact important to be known. 


tisfaction the testimony of Mr. School- 
craft, now circulating in the papers, as 
to its absence among the Indians of 
this country. It is a valuable contri- 
bution to the subject. And taking this 
as an occasion, information is respect- 
fully solicited, through the public press, 
on the following points:—Among what 
nations and tribes is profaneness preva- 
lent? Among how many does it ex- 
ist, but not prevail? How far is it not 
found at all? AN INQUIRER. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
INCIDENT. 


Messrs. Editors—You mention in a 
late Presbyterian a recent re-publica- 
tion of the life of Colonel Gardiner. 
In connection with the announcement, 
and your interesting remarks, permit 
me to mention, as a matter of curiosity, 
that the pistols (horse) used by Colonel 
Gardiner at the battle of Prestonpans, 
where he fell, are now in the possession 
of the Rev. A. Whyte, York District, 
South Carolina, who received them from 
his father, the late venerable Archibald 
Whyte, who died in Argyle, New York, 
in 1849, in the 94th year of his age, 
and 64th of his ministry. The late 
Mr. Whyte emigrated to this country 
upwards of sixty years ago. He re- 
ceived the pistols from his father, 
Thomas Whyte, who resided near Pres- 
tanpeng at tho time of tho battle, Sop- 
tember 1645. They are very heavy, 
brass mounted, and in a good state of 
preservation. One of them, perhaps 
from its being the best, has been more 
used than the other. At the time Mr. 
Whyte settled in New York, the coun- 
try abounded with foxes and wolves, in 
destroying which these pistols did good 
service. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Incident to Illustrate Panic. 


Messrs. Editore—Your remarks on 
the phenomenon of paniec—taking your 
occasion from the late melancholy 
catastrophe in New York—has re- 
minded me of a case in my own ob- 
servation, which, as it is of a practical 
nature, I have concluded to communi- 
cate. 

We were coming up from St. Louis, 
Missouri, after the General Assembly 
of last spring. The weather had been 
very warm, and considerable sickness 
was experienced, especially among our 
Northern members. Indeed, the cho- 
lera was already in the city, and we 
heard of its ravages in several of the 
villages along the upper waters. Many, 
it was said, had been buried on the 
river-banks; and the occurrence of 
alarming symptoms was frequent among 
our fellow-passengers. 

Arriving at La Salle, it was natural 
we should be anxious to press onward 
without delay, and the consequence 
was, that in the canal-passage over to 
Chicago, we had a very crowded boat. 
We had, I verily believe, not less than 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
passengers! While the weather re- 
mained pleasant, and we could relieve 
ourselves by the deck or the tow-path, 
this was endurable; but when, from the 
coming on of night, or any other cause, 
we were all obliged to gather into one 
cabin, any one who knows the limited 
accommodations of an ordinary canal 
packet, will conceive that our situation 
could not have been over comfortable. 

This condition first commenced about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. It will 
be recollected that the season had been 
very wet, and that the whole western 
country was overflowing with water. 
At the time mentioned, there came on 
such a shower as no one, I suppose, 
who has not been on the western prai- 
ries, has any conception of. 

The rain fell in torrents, the air 
seemed literally full of water, while the 
wind and the lightning drove the vol- 
ume upon our little vessel more like a 
cataract than a shower. « The conse- 
quence was that every living being of 
the passengers was soon in the little 
cabin. You may judge somewhat of 
the appearance and experience. With- 
in, the crowd, and the confusion, and 
the: closeness; without, the roaring 
thunder, the rushing rain, and blazing 
lightning. If we raised a window to 
admit the air, the floor was instantly 
covered with water; if we closed it 
again, we were threatened with suffoca- 
tion. The consequence soon was real 
distress; and, what alarmed me more, 
there were symptoms of a general 
panic. 


was already in spasms; and many sup- 
posed he had the cholera; while it was 


feet from his presence. Some two or 
three dozen children were beginning to 
wail, and act by excitement upon one 
another and their poor mothers. In- 
deed, our, situation was instantly be- 


| coming more alarming, and while some 


still affected to laugh and attempt their 


I greet, therefore, with peculiar sa- ' 


-Qne man, in the corner of the room, 


impossible to retreat more than a few 


M%). 144 CHESTNUT STREET, SOUTH SIDE, FIRST BOOKSTORE ABOVE SIXTH, PHILADELPHIA, AND NO: 985 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. © 
Presentation of a Bible to Kossuth. 
On Thursday mornin 
book binders employed by the Ameti- 
can Bible Society, New York, were in: 
troduced to M. Kossuth, and presented 
him with a splendid quarto velume of 
the Bible, full gilt morocco, with, gold 
clasps—they also handed him a letter 
explaining their motives in presenting 


' witty remarks, I could perceive that 


this was less and less the case, and that 
many were looking round on each 
other as if they would ask to what all 
this might come. I confess, for my- 
self, I feared a general panic; and 
what a panic might produce in such cir- 
cumstances, it was terrible to antici- 
ate. | 
But I thought of a device for arrest- 
ing it, and happily, it proved succoss- 
ful. There was sitting in the centre of 
the cabin a lady who had a guitar; I 


begged of her to give us some music. 
| I cared not of what kind, if it was only 


music. After some hesitation, she 
complied; and many voices, male and 
female, joined with her in this singular 
concert. ‘*Wesang amidst the storm,” 


no matter what or how, whether “Home, 


Sweet Home,” “Old Hundred,” or 
(still more mal-appropos) ‘‘Oft in the 
Stally Night,” all went on, louder, more 


generally united in, and more impres- 


sive; and the result was a perfect tri- 
umph. The panic had entirely sub- 


sided, and we were saved from a catas- 
trophe which, in a few moments more, 
it might have been tvo late to avert. 


= 


For the Presbyterian. 
SAG HARBOUR CHURCH. 
The following resolutions were passed 


at a meeting of the First Presbyterian 
church and congregation of the village 
of Sag Harbour, New York. The ap- 
plication of their pastor, the Rev. “Jo- 
seph A. Copp, for a dissolution of the 
pastoral relation, was received by them 
all with profound regret, and nothin 

but deference to his deep convictions of 


duty to the Lord, who had set before 


him an open door, led to their concur- 


rence in his request. Mr. Copp goes 
to the church at Chelsea, New York, 
with the good wishes of his congrega- 
tion and of the Presbytery, of which, 
for so many years, he has been an ac- 
tive member. 

Resolved, 1. That the request of the 
Rev. J. A. Copp, our pastor, to dissolve 


‘his pastoral relations with this congre- 


gation, has not lessened our attachment 
towards him; that we yet feel the most 
entire confidence in his usefulness; and, 
our affection for him grown strong by 
time and by a thousand holy associa- 
tions, has lost none of its tenderness or 
ardour. 

Resolved, 2. That in reviewing the 
past sixteen years of the ministry of 
the Rev. J. A. Copp among us, we find 
cause to render our thanksgiving to that 
Providence who has brought us so faith- 
ful and affectionate a minister of his 
word; and we now here, in view of 
that experience, express our highest 
regard for his entire fidelity and devo- 
tion to his Master’s work. __ 


Resolved. 8. That whila wo. deeply 
regret the necessity of dissolving our 


pastoral relations with the Rev. J. A. 
Copp, yet we are impelled, at his re- 
quest, and in view of the reasons by him 
urged—such as his declining health, 
and the manifest calling of Providence 
in another direction—to unite with him 
in his application to the Presbytery for 
such dissolution. 7 


O! SING TO ME OF HEAVEN! 


The following interesting anecdote 
was communicated by an officer of the 
army engaged in General Taylor's di- 
vision. 

“While stopping at the town of 
Matamoras, a number of our soldiers, 
as was their custom, met together to 
spend their time in rude and noisy 
revelry. Amid these social gatherings 
the sound of vocal and instrumental 
music was always heard. Indeed, the 
majority of our men were excellent 
singers; and as they came from various 
parts of the Union, the favourite airs 
of each section were soon made familiar ; 
and though they generally preferred 
such as were of a light and trifling cast, 
still they were acquainted with, and 
often sang, the tunes most popular with 
the different religious societies. The 
company to which we have alluded had 


been assembled some time; the wine 
was flowing freely, and their hilarity 
steadily increased; every thing seemed 
to promise them enjoyment. 
time, a soldier belonging to a Southern 
regiment entered the room, and taking 
a seat in the midst of the company, 
began singing, very deliberately, a 
hymn, commencing, ‘O! sing to me of 
heaven!’ 
affecting, and the language was moving 
and impressive. 
the circumstance at once secured the 
attention of all present, and as the 
singer proceeded, the effect was striking 
—the liquor ceased to flow, the rude 
oaths were hushed, and the sound of 
their merriment died away; and when 
the last verse was concluded, a perfect 
stillness reigned—the spell of revelry 
had been broken, and their anticipated 
gayeties were doomed thus singularly 
to disappointment.”’ 


At this 


The tune was solemn and 


The strangeness of 


VESPER HYMN. 


Whilst ¢vening shades are round us stealing, 
And wrap the world in gloom, 
Lord, at thy footstool lowly kneeling, 
In Jesus’ name we come: 
Through him, with spirit humble, meek, 
Acceptance, gracious God, we seek. 


Our stricken hearts of trespass telling— 
Our conscience whispering “ sin,” 
And oft against thy will rebelling 
The carnal mind within, 
We at thy mercy-seat confess 
Our guilty shame and sinfulness, 


But gospel promises receiving, 
Glad to the cross we fly: 
In bim that hung thereon believing, 
We lift our suppliant cry— 
«QO be our sin and guilt forgiven, 3 
Our peace with God be sealed in heaven.” 


Let wounded spirits, thus bewailing, 
The « blood of sprinkling feel :” 

In love thy gracious face unveiling, 
To us thyself reveal ; 

And may we sink to peaceful rest, 

With sense of sweet acceptance blest. 


And, whilst we are unconscious sleeping, 
Let angel forms be nigh, 
To give—their only vigils keeping— 
Bright visions to our eye 
Of glorious, pure, celestial things, 
Soul-hallowing imaginings. 
Thus, evening shades around us stealing, 
To wrap the world in gloom, 
Lord, at thy footstool lowly kneeling, 
In Jesus’ name we come };, 
Jehovah, from thy throne on high, 
Receive and bless our litany. | 
Ch. of England Magazine. 


+ ry 


18th inst. the 


On each’ corner was’ inscribed the 
words, Louis Kossuth, the booké 
binders in the: employ of the American 
Biblo Society.” 
him, one of them remarked that in a 
few days they would be prepared ta 
present him with something more sub- 


After handing it to 


Governor Kossuth’s Reply.—No, sir, 
you could not present me with a moré 
substantial gift. 
fying gift you could present me with. 
Id thank you,.and accept and acknow- 
ledge your gift; but permit me to say, 
that a more substantial gift I could not 
receive, and I declare to you, frankly 
and ‘openly, my conviction, that here 
may be ‘found ‘not only the’ principles 
of man’s salvation, but also of hib- 
It contains principles that 
should regulate individuals in their 
intercourse with each other, and should 
likewise influence nations. 
also, happiness is alone to be found; 
and therefore you could not have be- 
stowed on me a higher gratification than 
by the gift of this Bible, which will, for 
the whole of my life, be a source not 
only of contentment, but also of conso- 
With regard to the more. sub- 
stantial gift, I will be ready to thank 
you for it when it comes (laughter.) I 
am not an egotist for myself, b 
extremely egotistical for my country. 


It is the. most ‘grati- 


In this, 


ut I am 


— 


Religious Declension Progressive: 


Fatal declensions in religion are not 
ordinarily accomplished at once. 
fearful descent is not -passed over at, a 
bound. The first step in the delusion 
is slight, scarcely perceptible. 
next is greater, and the next greater, 
till Christian, character is at length 
forfeited, and hope is gone. 
Christian—a recent convert, a-.recent 
professor of religion—with high hopes 
and animating prospects, begins, it may 
be, to neglect partially his secret devo 
His closet duties are from time 
to time omitted. Next he is found to 
neglect the stated meetings of the 
Church. Next, the company and con- 
versation of Christians are shunned, 
and 'the company of the ungodly is fre- 
ext, you hear of him as 
mingling in some scenes of pleasure 
and amusement, and it is not long, ordi- 
narily, before this man can swear with 
the profane, and drink with the drunk- 
en, and laugh at the censures of the 
Okurch, aud set lls brethren at defi- 
How often has all this been 
acted over in the evangelical Churches 
of our own country! ‘How often, alas! 
have my own eyes scen it, and wept 
over it in secret places!—Dr. Pond. 


The 


The 


A young 


— 


criminal men. 


Boys out after Nightfall. 


I have been an observer, as I am a 
sympathizing lover of boys. 
see them happy, cheerful, gleesome. 
I am not willing that they should be 
cheated out of the rightful heritage of 
youth. Indeed, I can hardly under- 
stand how a high-toned useful man can 
be the ripened fruit of a boy who hus 
not enjoyed a full share of the glad 
privileges due to youth. But white I 
watch with a very jealous eye all rights 
and customs which entrench upon the 
proper rights of boys, I am equally ap- 
prehensive lest parents, who are not 
forethoughtful, and who have not habit- 
uated themselves to close observation 
upon this subject, permit their sons in- 
dulgences which are almost certain to 
result in their demoralization, if not in 
their total ruin; and among the habits 
which I have observed as: tending most 
surely to ruin, know of none more pro- 
minent than that of parents permitting 
their sons to be in the streets after night- 


I like to 


It is ruinous to their morals in all 
They acquire, under the 
cover of night, an unhealthful state of 
mind; bad, vulgar, immoral, and pro- 
fane language, obscene practices, crimi- 
nal sentiments, a lawless and riotous 
Indeed, it is in the street 
after nightfall that the boys principally 
acquire the education of the bad, and 
capacity for becoming rowdy, dissolute, 
Parents should, in this 
particular, have a rigid and inflexible 
rule, that will no¢ permit a son, under 
any circumstances whatever, to go in 
the streets after nightfall with a view 
of engaging in out-of-door sports, or 
meet other boys for social or chance 
A rigid rule of this kind, 
invariably adhered to, will soon deaden 
the desire for such dangerous practices. 

Boys should be taught to have plea- 
sures around the family centre table, in 
reading, in conversation, and in quiet: 
amusements. Boys, gentlemen’s sons, 
are seen in the streets after nightfall, 
behaving in a manner entirely destruc- 
tive of all good morals. 
mothers, keep your children home at 
night, and see that you take pains to 
make your homes pleasant, attractive, 
and profitable to them; and, above all, 
with a view to their security from fu- 
ture destruction, let them not become, 
while forming their characters for life, 
so accustomed to disregard the moral 
sense of shame as to openly violate the 
Sabbath day in street pastimes during 
its day or evening hours. — A True 
Friend of the Boys. 


Fathers and 


Encouragement for the Lowly. 

~ Gideon Lee said, Jate in life, “I re- 
member, when I was a lad, liying with 
my uncle. It was my business to feed 
and water the cows. 
time, long before light in the morning, 
I was started off in the cold and snow, 
without shoes, to my work, and used to 
think it a luxury to warm my frozen 
feet on the spot just before occupied by 
the animal I had aroused. It taught 
me to reflect, and to consider possibili- 
ties; and I remember asking myself, 
ossible for me to benefit my 
Mr. Lee reflected to some’ 


And many a 


boy he became 


one of the wealthiestmen in NewYork; 
} and Mayor of the city! i 
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“at No. 144 street, South 


OUR PAPER. 
;-“Thin.mumber.of.our paper is the closing 
one.of theyeer.1961. ‘Thus far the Lord 
hath helped us, and to this help we hum- 
bly. appeal for the future. We have en- 
deavoured, in the course of our editorial 
life, to satisfy every reasonable claim made 
upon'us; to do our readers good; to sus- 
tain our Church institations ; and tomain- 
tain the character of the Presbyterian 
Church as conservative in all its influences 
and tendencies. Our instrumentality is, 
we are deeply sensible, a feeble one; but 
such asit is, it is still tendered for the sup- 
port of the truth and the advancement of 
the Divine glory. We thank the great 
mass of our readers for their support and 
countenance, and, should our lives be spared 
another year, we may hope for a continu- 
ance of our harmonious relation. 

- The Semi monthly Presbyferian, which 
we intend to issue on the first Wednesday 
in January 1852, has thus far met with 
favour. It may supply the place of a 
weekly sheet to those who have hitherto 
been deterred from taking one on the 
ground that it was beyond their means. 
A wide circulation might be given to it, if 
our friends would use a little extra effort. 
~ We commend it to their attention. We 


have been influenced iy this enterprise, | 


hot by selfish motives, but to supply a sup- 
posed want. Should it prosper, we shall 
be happy, and especially from the consid- 
- eration that many families might thus be 
visited by a family newspaper, who would 
not otherwise be under this influence. We 
direct attention to the Prospectus for it, as 
well as for the weekly Presbyterian, which 
will be found in another column. 

We present to our subscribers our res- 
pectful salutations, and pray that they may 
be crowned by the Divine blessing at the 


close of the 


Cuurcues in un- 
derstand that there was an addition of 
twenty to the Seventh Presbyterian Church 
on last Sabbath, and forty to the Ninth 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. William H. 
Ruffner is the pastor elect of the first 
named, and the Rev. William Blackwood 
pastor of the other. 


—_—— 


Tue Domestic Misstonary.—One of our 
correspondents presents a forcible appeal 
in behalf of our domestic missionaries. We 
would increase the force of that appeal, 
were it in our power. Many of our mis- 
sionaries are living in the midst of feeble 
flocks; some on the frontiers of our coun- 
try, where their hardships are necessarily 
great; they receive an annual salary which 


would be considered by some-of our read- 
ers as a small monthly allowance for their 


family expenses ; the small stipend granted 
by the Board of Missions is absolutely ne- 
cessary to eke out their poor support; in 
many cases they have helpless and depen- 
dent families; the Board now is looking at 
their exhausted treasury, and when the 
fierce howlings of winter are assailing the 
humble habitations of the missionary, they 
are compelled to say to these brethren, We 
cannot pay you what we have promised. 
This surely is a case which demands an 
immediate remedy. Christians, where is 
your benevolence? where your sense of 
duty? where your love for Christ and his 
ministers? Will you not instantly come 
forward, and place it within the power of 
the Board to meet their obligations? If 
you have given already to this cause dur- 
ing the year, giveagain. If churches have 
contributed, let them engage in an extra 
effort. Our missions must not suffer. Our 
self-denying missionaries must not be de- 
- serted to want. Put not off until to-mor- 
row what you should do at once. The Joss 
of a-day may make a material difference 
to those who are to be benefitted by your 
gifts. 


— 


. Ricumonp, VirGiInia.— 
The Watchman and Observer of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, says : 

“Religious services have been continued 
every night for about three weeks in the 
First and Second Presbyterian Churches of 
this city, without any manifest abatement 
or increase of interest on the part of the 
people. Of the fruits we cannot now speak. 
But few, however, have indulged a hope 
compared with the number who are yet in 
the broad way.” 


— 


Tue InpEPENDENT.—Our contemporary 
says we have misrepresented hitn. 

*« We have said that the impenitent sinner 
should not be told to pray to God for the 
Holy Spirit to enable him to repent, but 
should be told to repent, and come to Christ 
for pardon and for sanctification through the 
Spirit.” 

- We humbly conceive the Jndependent 
said much more than this. We quoted the 
very words as follows:—“ We affirm that 
the Holy Spirit is not needed to enable the 
_ sinner to repent and come to Christ.” 
There is a very wide difference of meaning 
between these two sentences. 


— 


Prawn Speaxine.—The Shepherd of the 
Valley, a \eading Roman Catholic paper 
published in St. Louis, Missouri, speaks 
thus unambiguously on the subject of Ro- 
manist toleration: 

_ Religious toleration is, to our mind, 
clearly shown by Balmez, in his celebrated 
work, to be utterly irreconcilable - with 
fixed belief in any religious system. Cer- 
tainly it ig news to us that the man who 
defends civil punishment of heresy, 
advocatés an anti-Catholic or anti-social 
doctrine. Our forefathers did not think so, 
and we are not better than our fathers.” 
Thus it is boldly acknowledged that 
Popery cannot tolerate—it is opposed to 
its very genius to exercise forbearance 
towards those who differ from it. This is 
the very doctrine we have always main- 
tained, that the Popish fathers of former 
times did persecute, and their sons, who do 
mot pretend to be better than their prede- 
ceéssors, would persecute if they had the 
power. 


Sixth, 
Dollars and Fifty 


| WHAT WE HAVE TO FEAR: 


; We = the following extract of a 


sermon, preached on the occasion of the 
late National Thanksgiving by Mr. Wil: 
liam H. Roffner, pastor elect of the 


Seventh Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phie, Mr. Ruffner is yet a licentiate, 


and was recently chaplain in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. His sermon consisted 
mainly of a rapid sketch of the present 


_condition of the nations, and what follows, 


pertaining to our own country, furnishes 
geaponable thoughts forcibly expressed. 

. “As a nation, we have had many storms 
to weather. Three bloody wars—not to 
speak.of Indian fighting—have marked our 
brief annals. Internal agitations of the 


most threatening character have tried us, | 


but still we exist in strength and pros- 
perity. Dangers threaten us, but still hope 
bectd preponderates over fear. I cannot, 

owever, forbear’ mingling a caveat with 
our rejoicing. Our past successes in war 
and in the acquisition of territory, tend to 
embolden our people, and to foster a thirst 
for military glory, and for the extension of 
the ‘areaof freedom.’ The late Cuba spirit, 
and the still more recent marauding expedi- 
tion to Mexico, exhibit only the efflores- 


cence of a far too common idea as to the 


nature of America’s mission to the nations. 
Resolutions of the most fearful import have, 
within the last year, been passed at large 
gatherings of the people in our greatest 
centres of power and influence. Ourcoun- 
try contains a vast propagandist party, uni- 
ted in end, though not in means. They 
would all agree upon the resolution adopted 
at one of the meetings— That the politi- 
cal and moral power of the United States 
should be exercised systematically and 
prompily in behalf of the people every 
where’—but they would differ in the inter- 
pretation of it. One grand division, how- 
ever, of this party proposes to exert this 
influence only in a legitimate and peace- 
able way; the other would gain its.end by 
all means, and at all hazards. This latter 
party goes for annexing countries by quiet 
or violent means, as the case may require— 
but for certainly annexing them, and that 
right away. It would keep armies of filli- 
busters at work, and, of course, keep the 
nation continually embroiled. | 

“ But the great overshadowing danger to 
our country is Disunion. This is no chi- 
mera dire, conjured up for political ends. 


It is an actually existing danger, as any | 


man will be convinced of who goes to the 
South, and learns the sentiments not of po- 
litical scavengers, but of the calin and intel- 
ligent men throughout the country. ‘There 
is, so far as I know and believe, but one 
sentiment pervading the entire Southern 
States. I have heard rational, excellent 
men, whose patriotism was as undoubted 
as that of Witherspoon or Franklin, whose 
love for the Union was like that. they bore 
their mothers, talk about the dire resort of 
separation from the North until my blood 
run cold, and [I could have wept with a 
bursting heart—for my country and for hu- 
manity. Be assured, my brethren, they 
all utter one voice—* The Constitution, as 
interpreted by the last Congress, must be 
obeyed in all sections of the Union, or we 
must part.’ Merciful heavens! What 
scenes of woe, disaster, and blood would 
mark our ruptured brotherhood and our 
ruined, ruined country! But there still re- 
mains the look to God; and there still 
abides in my mind the strongest conviction 
of the greatness of God’s purposes towards 
us, and by us. Iam far from believing that 
we are a God-forsaken people. ‘The mis- 
sion of America is not yet ended. She is 
not yet ready to sicken humanity with the 
sight of her reeking heart torn out by suici- 


dal hands. This great structure of Ameri- 
can liberty has many lessons w wacn man- 


kind within her spacious halls—nobler les- 
sons far, than could ever be gathered from 
her ruins. This scene of enchantment 
around us has not been conjured up to daz- 
zle the world, and pass away like the Au- 
rora’s flitting beauties. All nations are not 
pouring in upon her eastern and western 
shores, only to be sunk in the vortex of her 
ruin. No! Her high mission is indeed to 
give religion and liberty to the world! 
Singular and sublime is her destiny! 
Robed with righteousness, radiant with 
beauty, shining with light, glittering with 


| jewels more precious than those of Gol- 


conda, fired with energy divine, bearing 
aloft the banner of the cross; she is to go 
forth through all the earth, ‘conquering and 
to conquer,’ not in the strife of arms, but 
in the triumphs of peace; not to scourge, 
but to bless; not to wound, but to bind up; 
not to kill, but to make alive; to give beauty 
for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, and 
the garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness; to go as the great forerunner of 
Christ’s second coming ; to prepare the way 
of the Lord, and make his paths straight.” 


— 


A PRESBYTERIAN LIBRARY. 


« The Editor of The Presbyterian, who 
is also Editor of the Old-school Board of 
Publication, is making a praiseworthy en- 
deavour to gather all the published works of 
American Presbyterian divines; and asks all 
those who have rare and old volumes, pam- 
phlets, sermons, or tracts, written by them, 
to deposit them with him. A complete 
collection of the kind would be invaluable ; 
and if it be understood that access to it is 
to be accorded equally to New-school men 
as to those Dr. Engles represents, we doubt 
not it would be very wise to make a cen- 
tral collection, at Philadelphia, of every 
thing emanating from the Presbyterian 
clergy. We shall be inclined to makea 
deposit, on such terms, and doubt not trea- 
sures of this literature might be furnished by 
our section.” 

The foregoing kind and friendly article 
is from the New York Evangelist. We 
are authorized to say that the works of all 
American Presbyterian divines of the dif- 
ferent branches of the Presbyterian family 
will be received, and so arranged as to 
illustrate the literature of the Church, and 
a free access granted to all alike, upon the 
general principle, however, that it shall be a 
library for consultation and reference, and 
that no book or pamphlet shall be removed 
from the place of deposit. As this princi- 
ple will be applicable to all, none will have 
a right to complain. We think it will 
commend itself to the judgment of our 
readers, that if such a library should be 
formed, the safety of the books should not 
be endangered by any system of loaning 
them out, and every one who should wish 
to refer to the volumes deposited, should 
have the assurance that they would, at all 
times, be found in their places. 

The formation of a general Presbyterian 
library will be a work of time. A begin- 
ning, however, should be made at once, 
and we should be much gratified if all 
Presbyterian journals would take an oppor- 
tunity of commending the object. Living 
authors of the different branches of the 
Presbyterian Church are requested to fur- 
nish copies of their works for deposit. 
Where a sufficient number of pamphlets 
from any one author is sent, they will be 
bound together and properly lettered, with 
the author’s name. Books and pamphlets 
of Presbyterian divines of former days, 
which are out of print, will be particularly 
acceptable. Asa general good is proposed 
by this scheme, it should commend itself 
to the attention ofall. 


is | 


KOSSUTH. 


The enthusiastic furor in reference to this 
eo individual still continues, and 

ikely to increase. He fully sustains 
his reputation as an orator and friend of 
human liberty, and when the fact is con- 
sidered, that a few years since he was a 
stranger to our language, his power to en- 
chain an audience for hours together is 
without a parallel. If he has nota perfect, 
he certainly has a wonderful command of 


the English language; and what is still 


more noticeable, he catches the spirit of 
our institutions, and comprehends our ha- 
bits of thought by a kind of intuition. 
This not only renders him acceptable to an 
American audience, but gives him power 
to engraft and enforce his own pecu- 
liar and cherished views. It is not to be 
concealed that he is rapidly winning 
friends, not only to the cause of Hungarian 
freedom, but to the general principle that 
no nation, struggling for its freedom against 
oppression, should be restrained by the 
intervention of another nation, whose self- 
ish interests may induce it to uphold a 
general despotism. In the abstract, none 
in this country will be disposed to question 
the soundness of the proposition. Every 
American heart throbbed with indignation 
when the military legions of the Russian 
autocrat poured into Hungary, to crush 
her patriotic and successful soldiery, who 
had it in their power to dictate their own 
terms to Austria. It was this wicked in- 
tervention which destroyed Hungary, and 
restored the despotic powers of Aus- 
tria. Kossuth’s principle is, that free 
nations should be leagued together for 
the preservation of liberty, as despotic 
ones are against the rights of man. 
While we adhere to the views formerly 
expressed, that our country is not in a sit- 
uation to settle the quarrels of Europe, or 
to take part in the battles of freedom, in 
whatever part of the world they may occur, 
we are nevertheless deeply interested, not 
only in the liberation of Hungary, but of 
the oppressed of every land. The public 
sentiment, now so unequivocally expressed, 
will produce some tremor in the bosoms 
of foreign tyrants ; and if it does not induce 
them to relax their grasp, it may at least 
render them doubtful of the policy which 
they have pursued in enslaving the minds 
and bodies of their subjects, and foreshadow 
the severe settlement to which they will, 
sooner or later, be brought. While the 
American government cannot wisely and 
safely embroil itself, the American people 


may consider it their privilege to aid in 


various ways the struggle which seems to 
be approaching, and which may end inthe 
downfall of tyranny, and in the declaration 
of European freedom. Another year or 
two will, in all probability, exhibit a scene 
of revolution such as the world has never 
witnessed. The portents of the coming 
storm are revealing themselves, and if there 
must be wars, where is there a man so 
well qualified to direct them as Kossuth ? 
He is a man of noble, Protestant princi- 
ples; and if, at the head of a liberating 
army, he should succeed, he will not throw 


awey hie advantages by kneeling. before 
the Pope, the greatest tyrant of all, and 


acknowledge his subjection to that great 
spiritual autocracy, which is the inspirer 
and supporter of despotism in all forms. 
The perfect emancipation of the nations 
depends on their utter renunciation of the 
supremacy of Rome. Their present polit- 
ical enslavement could never have occurred, 
had not the minds of men first been cowed 
and degraded and broken down, by that 
spiritual despotism which claimed the right 
of controlling their thoughts, and keeping 
their consciences. Italy already feels this, 
and Italy is prepared to renounce the do- 
minion of priests. France feels it in part, 
and, with further instruction, may be en- 
abled to see the utter incompatibility be- 
tween a true political freedom and the su- 
premacy of a domineering Church. They 
are as wide apart as the poles. One must 
succumb to the other. They cannot live 
in harmony and rule together. Perhaps, in 
the providence of God, the next great strug- 
gle may succeed in divorcing them for ever. 
We pray that it may be so. A free people 
must have a free Bible, a free church, and 
a ministry not forced on them, but freely 
chosen. Even in our own land, Popery, 
with all the light with which it is sur- 
rounded, cannot regard the struggles in 
Europe for emancipation with any other 
feeling than that of hatred. The arch- 
bishops have betrayed their secret feelings. 
Kossuth, with them, is a “humbug.” 
They only thus reiterate the sentiments of 
their Churchabroad. The next war, then, 
so far as this system is concerned, must be 
a religious war, or it will share the fate of 
preceding abortive struggles. 

Much more quickly than we had antici- 
pated, the first commotion has commenced 
in Europe. Since the above was in type, 
the intelligence has reached us that France 
has undergone another revolution. What 
will be the issue, we cannot as yet foresee. 
If, however, the state of France shall re- 
quire the recall of its army of occupation 
from Rome, it will, in all probability, be 
the signal for a revolutionary rising in 
Italy; and, Italy once aroused, the whole 
continent will be involved. We should 
pray that He, without whose permission 
not a sparrow falls to the ground, would 
overrule these commotions for his own 
glory and the advancement of true religion. 


A Facse 
mander Forbes of the American Navy, if 
our recollection serves us, in his account of 
Liberia, positively affirmed that a system 
of domestic slavery was practised in that 
colony. This story has obtained a wide 
currency, and created considerable sur- 
prise. President Roberts, in a letter to the 
Rev. Mr. Pinney of the New York Colo- 
nization Society, replies to the charge that 
Commander Forbes never resided in the 
Republic, and could not have spoken from 
his own observation, and that “his state- 
ments are wholly without foundation in 
candour or truth.” He still further adds: 
«“ The fact is, I cannot possibly imagine 
the object of the commander. But I leave 
the question of juetice or injustice to be set- 
tled between himself and his own con- 
science. There is no such thing in Li- 
beria as a peon system—no person is 
allowed to hold another for debt. This 
applies as well to the aborigines as to the 
colonists.”” 


| 
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AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
The following is the article from the 
Presbyterian Advocate, published in Pitts- 
burgh, to which we referred last week, in 
our remarks on the American Tract Sq 


ciety. It will be perceived that it is @ 
production of a clear head. It was call 


very remarkable, that a ¢hird report 
speech in a New York paper contains thyjfy 
emphatic sentence : 
Mr. Cook spoke of the 
Protestantizing the people. ‘he masses 
were not reached by the Church, and some 
other means must be taken to reach them. 
The colportage system was the most effec- 
tual, and he hoped the Society would be 
aided to send more labourers into the field 
to improve religious feeling in the West.” 
We leave our readers to infer, whether 
it is not probable that the managers of the 
Tract Society have so long been accus- 
tomed to dwell on their own works, as 


really to have formed disparaging views 


of the Church and ministry. 


A REMARKABLE SPEECH. 


The Rev. R. S. Cook, one of the Secre- 
taries of the American Tract Society, is re- 
ported, in the New York Observer, to have 
spoken as follows, at a large meeting in Dr. 
Cheever’s church, on Sabbath evening, viz: 
“It is a great problem, what is to be the 


moral and spiritual condition of our twenty- | 


four millions, and what is to be dqne 
keep our nation Protestant. Are existing 
agencies for evangelization adequate to 
the work, or are others required? ‘The 
churches and ministry are more potent 
than any other institution, but organized 
churches and an educated ministry do not 
reach the mass of the people, in any State 
or Territory, the masses who will control 
our destiny, whose souls are to be saved or 
lost. The system on which they are based is 
not suited to reach the masses; unlike those 
destined for other professions, we educate 
the ministry away from the people. We 
furnish a ministry for the educated mind, 
but not for the uneducated mind, and the 
mass of the people is so. What is to save 
us? The gospel of the Lord Jesus in its 
simplicity and power, diffused by every 
one who knows and loves it, and carried to 
all. To the poor the gospel is preached, 
was the proof to which Jesus referred as 
the evidence that his system was from God; 
we want that testimony to the verity of our. 
Christian system.” 

The speaker then goes on to says that 
the colporteurs of the American Tract So- 
ciety are to do this great work, which the 
existing ministry, and the whole system on 
which it is based, cannot do; and ‘that the 
Society desire now to commission a thou- 
sand men, &c. 

This speech reminds one of “An Intro 
duction to the Everlasting Gospel,’’ pub- 
lished about the year 1250, in which it is 
affirmed, that the existing institutions of 
Christ are utterly incompetent for the sal- 
vation of the world, and a new dispensa- 
tion is about to commence, in which St. 
Francis himself is the “ angel flying in the 
midst of heaven,’ &c., and the only suc- 
cessful ministers are ‘itinerant and bare- 
footed friars.” There is nothing new un- 
der the sun. Extremes meet; and e 
is not a development in the whole progréss 
of Protestantism more replete with essen- 
tial Popery than the plan which the Ame- 
rican Tract Society would have us now 
sustain, for the purpose of counteracting 
Popery in these United States. We shall 
examine it calmly, give to others our hon- 
est convictions, and then hold out-with a 


determination to resist it, even though a 
sneenomed dotraction- than ever be 


our only reward. 

1. It is not true, as this Secretary Cook 
asserts, that educated men are unfit to in- 
fluence the masses. Indeed, apart from 
the peculiar style of his insinuation, the 
statement is absurd. The very object of 
education, in this country, is to qualify men 
for operating on the masses of mind; and 
the very highest attainment of education, is 
to bring down the truths of science and re- 
ligion to the clear apprehension of unedu- 
cated men. Was John Witherspoon, with 
his Saxon perspicuity, or was Archibald 
Alexander, with his ethereal simplicity of 
style, incapable of impressing the masses, 
and preaching the gospel tothe poor? Yet 
these men were educated ministers, to the 
highest degree, and constantly employed in 
educating others for the ministry? Is 
Daniel Webster less effective in his public 
speeches and general influence on the 
masses, because of superior learning and 
education? School boys know that an- 
cient orators and statesmen were successful 
with the multitude, just in proportion to 


the education they had acquired, in the. 


schools of rhetoric, and porches of philo- 
sophy. And how much more is this the 
fact in our age, and our country, where the 
masses are incomparably more enlightened, 
and capable of appreciating educated talent. 
As a matter of daily observation, we see 
how decidedly the masses, on all public 
occasions, prefer to hear the educated man; 
and frown, with instant contempt, on .the 
haranguer, who blunders habitually in 
grammar, logic, or even pronunciation. 
Either this Secretary does not know what 
a true education means, or the intoxication 
of wealth and power has warped his vision, 
that he can no longer see what “the 
masses”’ themselves can see. 

2. It is not true that we educate our 
ministers away from the people,’ more 
than young men destined for other profes- 
sions.’ ‘Their whole academical and col- 
legiate course is taken along with candi- 
dates for other professions; during which, 
in fact, they are more with the people than 
other students; for they are generally em- 
ployed, all the while, in doing good; by 
teaching Sabbath Schools, Bible Classes, 
and communing with common minds, heart 
with heart, at the prayer-meeting. And 
sill more is this the case during their 
theological term; especially where the 
Seminary they attend is located in a popu- 
lous city. Indeed, the experiment of col- 
portage itself proves that our candidates 
for the ministry are men of the people. 
For so far as Presbyterian colportage is 
concerned, under the direction of the Board 
of Publication, and the Board of Colportage 
in Pittsburgh, it is found that theological 
students are generally the very best colpor- 
teurs—the most agreeable to the people, 
and the most successful in the enterprise. 
The American Tract Society knows this 
well; if we may judge from the peculiar 
eagerness they show to engage our stu- 
dents in their work, and the well-known 
promptness with which they dismiss any 
man who does not promote their interest by 
his success. 

No class of educated young men are so 
much “ with the people,”’ of all classes and 
ages, or more thoroughly conversant with 
hnman nature, than Presbyterian students 
of theology. They may not have: the 
manners of a dandy; awkward embar- 
rassment may cling to some of them, 
more or less, all their days; but this does 
not prove them to be ignorant of the world, 
or incapable of moving the masses. Or, if 
it did, such blemishes only bring them near- 
er to a level with the chosen instrumental- 
ity of this reverend Secretary. 

3. If we must have one class of teachers 
for the educated, and another for the unedu- 
cated mind, as the Secretary avers, th 
must we introduce that aristocracy of reli- 
gious teaching, which characterized the 
Pagan morality; and which, borrowed 
from Paganism, by the great apostasy in 
the Church, so soon and sadly perverted 
the whole system of Christian ethics— 
««Counsels” for the educated, and “ pre- 
cepts” for the uneducated—a code of 
higher refinement for the one, and a yoke 


of more sensuous obligation for the other, 
will soon inevitably follow. A hierarchy 
itself, with all its bondage, and tendency to 
enslave, enfeeble, and corrupt the Christian 

were but a small evil, compared with 


teach a disruption of Christian fellowship, 


d’the entire separation of the rich and 


#1 e’poor, the learned and the unlearned, in 

of Christ. 
forth by a report of Mr. Cook’s speech 1b 3Rym 
the New York Observer, which may be },.U% 
presumed to be a pretty fair one. It is / 


Either this army of colporteurs is to 
regular ministry, or not, If it is to be 
new ministry, then it must administer 
he sacraments, baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper. If it is not, then the “educated” 
Qinisters must follow in the 
Sorteurs to dispense these ordinances. “But 
they cannot “ftggch” the masses with intel- 
ligible instruction, how can these latter re- 


ceive the sacraments, unless, as Papists do, } 
int whi 


in barbarous Latin, they received them ag» 
a charm, of opus operatum efficaéy which 

does not need a “ knowledge to discern the 

Lord’s body.” Surely, our educated min- 

isters, “away from the people,” can no 

more reach the masses with proper instruc- 

tion in the sacraments, than with intelligi- 

ble exhortations to repent and believe on 

the Lord Jesus Christ. 3 

5. Many another feature of Popery lies 
patent in this scheme. ‘The end justifies 
the means,’’ is a grand axiom of Jesuitical 
morality. Here there is a great end to be 

ccomplished—evangelization of the masses. 

ar Lord has said, * The harvest truly is 
great, but the labourers are few: pray ye, 
therefore, the Lord of the harvey he 
would send forth labourers int&@his har- 
vest.” A scriptural sentiment would 
prompt us in such circumstances, to pray, 
and labour, and believe, and give, until 
God’s own institution, with his blessing, 
shall ultimately prove itself adequate to 
this mighty demand. But human expe- 
diency, in the bluster of its unbelief, refuses 
to abide by a hekven-appointed instrumen- 
tality, and hurries on to the ordination of one, 
which it vaunts as much more effective in 
the great mission of any means whatever— 
to preach the gospel to the poor. 

‘Ignorance is the mother of devotion,’’ 
is another cardinal maxim of modern Po- 
pery. We would save men from their ig- 
norance, while we save their souls from 
death, because we know that the masses 
“have the understanding darkened, being 
alienated from the life of God through the 
ignorance that is in them, because of the 
blindness of their heart.”” But Secretary 
Cook, it seems, would save them in their 
ignorance, by a new ministry, upon their 
own level in cultivation—* blind leaders of 
the blind,’”’ at least, so far as “defence of 
the gospel’”’ is concerned, against the cavils 
of Infidelity and Romanism. It would be 

urious, had we space, to compare this 
peech of a Secretary in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, in the metropolis of 
American civilization and influence, and at 
the head of the most copious fountain of 
Christian literature that the world has ever 
seen, with the sentiments even of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, when all her wisdom 
was exerted to solve the same kind of 
“problem,” one thousand years ago, when 
the hordes of Northern barbarians came in 
upon the Christianized Roman civilization. 
Then, says Neander, “There could be no 
improvement in the religious instruction of 
the people, until more care was bestowed 
on the education of the clergy.” 

‘The one-man power is also a character- 
istic feature of Popery. And here the visible 
head of colportage now proposes to com- 
mission one thousand men—half as many 
as the entire ministry of our Church—to be 
employed at his command, and his discre- 
tion, through his agents, who are dependent 
on his will; all bound to him by a bond 
more potent than monastic vows—their 
bread—and all avowedly sent forth, as the 
mendicant monks of the thirteenth century 
were, to do a work for which the existing 
ministers and churches are incompetent! 
And who is the man, thus elevated already, 

8 


| to colossal power, such as required centuri 


of toil and cunning for a Papacy to reach? 
The servant of some great branch of God’s 
commissioned Church, to which he is strictly 
amenable, at the close of every ecclesiastical 
year? No—his responsibility is practically 
nothing; and he is almost self-appointed 
and ‘self-perpetuated. In theory, the crea- 
‘ure of a platform in New York, that plat- 
‘orm is in fact made up, in great part, by 
aiimself, his own special invitation and ar- 
rangement. Atthe close of some protracted 
inniversary meeting, when all are wearied 
with the exercises and impatient to retire, 
the whole organization that continues him, 
B made for another year, by a hasty nomi- 
nation at his elbow, and a more hasty vote, 
from a dozen voices in the crowd; and thus 
ills on the authority, that wields enormous 
vealth, a mammoth press, and multitudinous 
ninistry; and now at length a ban of dis- 
yaragement, by which the ancient ministry 
df Christ are denied the honour of preach- 
ig his gospel to his poor!” 


CLERICAL VISIT TO KOSSUTH. 


About three hundred and fifty clergy- 
nen of the various denominations, Roman 
Catholics not included, waited upon Kos- 
sith, at the Irving House, New York, on 
the 19th inst. and a brief and appropriate 
adress was read to the great chief by the 
Riv. Dr. Spencer of the Presbyterian 
Clurch. From this address we extract 
the following : 


‘ We desire for the Church no other pa- 
troage from the civil government of any 
naton than equal freedom for all denomi- 
natpns, and not to be robbed by the govern- 
merit of that sacred book of truth—that holy 
Sabath, and that liberty of conscience, 
whith are God’s gifts to men, and with 
which no civil or ecclesiastical authority 
has any right to interfere. We believe 
true ‘eligion to be the strongest safeguard 
or uman freedom. We place no reli- 
ance upon mere abstract speculation about 
humai rights, aside from the will of God, 
or upon the dreams of an infidel social- 
ism. We cling to the word of God. We 
cling tcthe Protestant faith, as unfolded in 
the wod of God; and if we could make 
all natims hear us, we would say to them: 
‘If the Son shall make you free, ye shall 
be free ndeed.”’ 

‘‘Whaher, in the providence of God, 
the time is drawing nigh when the great 
contest fcr principles shall fix the destiny 
of the world, is not for us to decide. One 
thing is obvious; the signs of the times 
are ominous of a fearful struggle. Our 
hope is in God, and, under him, in a faith- 
ful ministrr, a witness-bearing Church, and 
true and fiithful men in the more exalted 
spheres of civil and political influences. 
Such a sphere you, sir, occupy; and to 
that God we commend you and your op- 
pressed couatry.”’ 


To the address Kossuth gave the follow- 


ing reply: 

““Gentlemen—I thank you most kindly. 
I am really sorry that it was not announced 
that I should have such an important dele- 
gation to receive, and I am the more sorry 
to find that the engagement which I have to 
fulfil to-night and the state of my health, 
cannot permit me to address you and so 
large an assembly in the manner I would 
wish. Even if I did speak, I feel that I 


would be entirely unable to speak once more 
to-day. I mention this circumstance, not 
because I consider the present meeting to be 
as high as the other, for I consider it more 
important, but merely to say that I am en- 
gaged already. Let me state, gentlemen, 
that I consider ‘this address from you, the 
ministers of the word of God, and your 
sympathy for the cause I advocate, as lend- 
ing the sanction of religion to it; and there 
can be nothing of greater importance than to 
perform a duty sanctified by religion. I am 
entirely assured that mankind, restored to 
heir politicai and civil freedom, will also 
bllow in the paths of religion, and be- 
come attached to those Christian princi- 


les whiclgform not only their happiness 
ere, but @heir condition. of futare bliss 
in heaven @ereafter. I confident that 
the free opment of. facy 


ties, througmmiberty, tend Mis 
your own people show it; and thgte 
no country on the earth — 


than this. I mentiot bis 
freest people are also 
¥ou have spoken words "Saggprim 

the greatest importance contained: 


address, and I would like yquy tog 
the greatest possible 
d 


Therefore, I humbly entreqgfyou togegxe 
thea,excuse I have offered, me me 
to answer 


PS 


gh the press, b 
whit my 
the directi 
Ri monial has 


vited me (aa = Gentlemen, ace 

The Govern& with a 
few of the clergymen,and the delegation 
retired. 


THE ATONEMENT. ~ 
The New York Jndependent*contains an 
article which the editors say comes from 
e pen of a doctor of divinity # ihe Old- 
hool Presbyterian Church, in which the 
writer deprec scussion on the doctrine 
of Atonement} uses this remarjgable 
language: 
- * But some man, eager to be wise beyond 
what is writggn, will still ask, ag a thousand 


times it has” been: asked alr How is 
this? In what doe 


thus discharged the debtor 
an equivalent for the sufferings of the guilty ? 
Has he hung upon the cross, a spectacle to 
the universe of God’s displeasure against 
sin, to vindicate the honour of the violated 
law? Was our sin imputed to him? Was 
his death a legal substitute for our sins? 
And in what did his atonement consist? 
In his obedience? or in his death? or in the 
whole course of his humiliation on earth?” 

For an Old-school doctor of divinity, this 
is indeed very remarkable language. It 
would be a puzzle to ascertain what ideas 
the doctor entertains on this cardinal doc- 
trine, for every material feature of it he in- 
cludes among the unknown and the unre- 
vealed things. He holds to the name, it is 
true; but as to its meaning, he leaves that to 
the study of the would-be wise men. The 


-fifty-first chapter of Isaiah must to him be 


a very unmeaning rhapsody. This is, in- 
deed, making light of Scripture truth. If 
Christ made an atonement, we certainly 
cannot avail ourselves of its advantages 
unless we have some understanding of its 
nature; a thing impossible, if we are forbid- 
den to inquire whether “the Redeemer 
paid the debt and discharged the debtor,”’ 
whether “our sin was imputed to him,” 
and he was our legal substitute? 

The Jndependent regards this as “an in- 
dication that the era of dogmatism is pass- 
ing away,” by which we understand him 
to mean the era of a sound theology. This 
is jumping at a conclusion. So far as the 
Old-school is concerned, we believe there 
is a renewed attention to the importance of 
soundness in the faith, and the Independent 
rather expresses what it wishes to be true, 
than what is actually the fact. 

The same writer alludes to the dying 
words of the late Dr. Alexander in such a 
way as to lead the /ndependent to insinu- 


ate that they might amount to a recantation 
of the systematic theology which he naa 


all his life been teaching. This is a cruel 
perversion of those sacred words, in which 
the dying believer intended to express his 
simple reliance on Christ’s atonement for 
salvation. The confidence of his faith, 
which was never more conspicuous than 
in his dying hours, unquestionably arose 
from his clear views of that precious doc- 
trine, which he in these words so concisely 
expressed. 


For the Presbyterian. 
DOMESTIC MISSIONARIES. 


Messrs. Editors—I have of late two or 
three times heard the opinion expressed 
that there would probably be very con- 
siderable suffering among the ministers of 
our Church, and especially among our 
Domestic missionaries, during the next six 
months. I have come to the same conclu- 
sion myself. So many facts have come to 
my knowledge, tending to convince me of 
the truth of this view, that I cannot but 
yield to their force. I suppose no one will 
deny the following propositions: 

1. The workman is worthy of his hire. 
“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that tread- 
eth out the corn.” “ ‘They that preach the 
gospel shall live of the gospel.” 

2. It is not possible that ministers and 
their families can live on air, nor on pro- 
mises, nor are they to expect to be fed by 
miracle. They are men of like appetites 
and passions with others. 

3. The Board of Missions ought not to 
make promises which it knows it cannot 
redeem. This would be but tantalizing, 
not relieving the sufferers. And the Board 
has no funds, and no way of getting any, 
except through the liberality of the churches 
in our connexion. 

4. There is no necessity for any of our 
laborious ministers suffering. There is 
bread enough and to spare. If those mem- 
bers of the Church, who have this world’s 
goods, would but give as they can for their 
brethren who have need, the whole diffi- 
culty would be disposed of. 

5. The work doing by those ministers, 
who are likely to suffer, is of the greatest 
importance. They are the van-guard of 
our army, the pioneers of our Zion. They 
constitute as fair a proportion of the worth 
of our ministry as any other equal number 
indiscriminately taken. Indeed, I know no 
better men than many of those, who are 
threatened with great straits. 

What, then, shall be done? is a question 
of very great weight. The answer to it 
may vary considerably in different posi- 
tions, but something can and must be done. 
. 1. The people, who enjoy the labours 
of these servants of God, should exert 
themselves to the utmost to meet the wants 
of their pastor or missionary. In this work 
one should not wait for another, but all 
should do what they can. If the people, 
who are served, will all make as great 
sacrifices as the ministers, who labour for 
their salvation, a considerable part of all 
the cases of anticipated suffering would be 
at once provided for. Let all churches 
that are able to support their own pastor, 
cease to look for aid from abroad. 

2. Let the pious, benevolent bodies in 
our older and stronger churches contribute 
boxes of clothing, or other useful things, . 


} for the comfort of the families of our poorer | 


it at the garliest opportuMityy ang, | 


wow 


missignaties. way a few have done : 
a great deal. ould do their part, | 
there y be great joy among many who | 
are n@& sad. i 
rich and poor, let all our 
fafriends pour abundantly into 


pf our Board of Domestic 
not only all old debts are 
1d, @ rovision is made for meet- 
ng. eMRing engagements, byt until the 
Board@>iti feel justified in restoring the 
salayes to the 
gpounia@ respectively recommended by the 
aries. An earmest, united effor 
accomplish this resulj 
be eaSmy done, if each one wil 


att 


It 


love our esus Christ would provi 
themselves bags that wax not old, and layy 
up their treasures where m d rust 
doth not corrupt, and thievés do not brea 
through nor steal. There ‘is a -day a 
hand, when a cup gfcold water given @ fy, 
disciple of Chri» Til~ einWnore joy. 
than all the luxuries that cathal men eve 
had. Besides, ye know tht grace of o 
Lord Jesuge€hrist, t 
for your sake#-he ‘betaine poor, 
that ye throygh his poverty; 
rich. It was Jesus who said, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” Do you 
believe that? You ought to. It is true. 
Remember, too, that it will be a great 
sin, and very provoking to God, if the 
faithful ministers in our feeble churches 
and in destitute places are allowed to suffer 
for the necessaries of life, when there is an 
abundance in our Church, were it but pro- 
perly distributed. W.S. P. 


The Reformed Church of France. 


THE PRESENT AND THE PAST. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
Paris, Nov. 27, 1851. 

Messrs. Editors—lIt is long since I have 
held any communication with you on the 
subject of the re-organization of the Es- 
tablished Reformed Churches of France. 
Meanwhile, this question, started by the 
General Assemblies of May and Septem- 
ber, 1848, has never since ceased to occu- 
py the attention, whether of our churches, 
or of the government. On drawing nigh to 
the year 1852, which may become prolific 
of important changes, it seems to me that 
it may be interesting to your readers, to 
learn how matters stand in regard to this 
subject. Alas! I have nothing satisfactory 
to communicate to you on this point, and 
if the history of these three years have 
proved any thing, it is that the reform of 
the Established Church, the imperious ne- 
cessity of which is increasingly felt, does 
not appear as if it could be arrived at by 
the ordinary methods, either of the Church 
itself, or of the State, and that it can 
scarcely be expected, except by a sudden 
and unlooked-for interposition of the kind 
providence of God. It is pretty generally 
believed, that if the ultra-republican party 
return to power, they will separate the 
Church from the State. 


which the greater part of the most de- 
cidedly evangelical pastors would make 


welcome, at present, as a pledge of reform, 
(in itself, and abstraction being made of the 
circumstances which may have produced 
it,) is almost the only human chance and 
foresight that we have of a serious ang 
thorough re-organization. 

You recollect, perhaps, that the General 
Assembly of 1848 drew up a plan of 
organic law for the Reformed Churches, 
which they offered to government through 
the medium of their Committee. Next, 
they separated, announcing that another 
General Assembly would be held, at latest, 
at the end of three years, that is to say, in 
September, 1851, at Nismes. 

The General Assembly of 1848 had 
flattered themselves that the larger portion 


of the Consistories of France would ad- 


here to their plan of a law, and would 
urge the government to propose it to the 
legislative body. But this was not the 
case. The reserve in which the Assem- 
bly had shrouded themselves in matters of 


doctrine, had justly displeased good men, 


both in France and in foreign parts, and 
had brought it into disrepute in the opin- 
ion of the public. Besides, many things 
had been subjects of dispute in their plan 
of re-organization, which had been elabo- 
rated with much pains among men who, 
in the main, were so little harmonious. 
Moreover, their plan of a law was but little 
countenanced, and the Consistories were 
divided in opinion. 

About eighteen months went by, without 
result. As often as pious members, and 
particularly faithful pastors of our churches, 
happened to be assembled by any extraor- 
dinary circumstance, (such as an ordina- 
tion of a minister, the dedication of a house 
of worship, &c.) they availed themselves 
of it, to discuss the great question’ of re- 
organization. But, owing to.the nature 
of things, more powerful than human will, 
these multiplied deliberations led to no 
precise and practical result. They talked, 


but they did not act, because they did not 


see what was to be done. 

In the summer of 1850, the Minister of 
Public Instruction and Worship, observing 
that the churches did not take the initia- 


tive, took it himself. He requested all the |. 


Consistories of France, to present to him, 
before the end of the year, their remarks 
on the plan of a law, drafted by the Gene- 
ral Assembly of 1848: these remarks, col- 
lected and co-ordinately arranged, were 
to serve as a basis to a new document, on 
the nature of which the Minister did not 
explain himself. 

But this measure of the Government 
came to nothing more than the efforts of 
some consistories, or of some individuals, 
had previously done, and for a_ similar 
reason. The effect of the extreme diffi- 


culty experienced in proposing any thing 


satisfactory and practicable to Government 
was, that most of the Consistories did not 
reply to the Minister’s Circular, or did not 
reply to it in a useful or applicable 
manner. This new attempt, therefore, 
failed, like those which preceded it, not- 
withstanding the laudable and persevering 
zeal of Mr. Read, a man appointed to 
manage the affairs of Protestant worship 
in the ministerial department of ecclesias- 
tical affairs. 

There remained to the friends of re- 


| Organization a last 
‘which it had been agreed 
Nismes, in the month of | be}, 1851, ¥ 
the latest, and at all events, whatever 
‘Might be the arrangements of Government. | 
A certain number of active and influential: | 
members of our churches set themselves | 
to work to procure the realization of this’ 
project, pleading the honour of the As 
sembly of September, and of its pledg 
word, the necessity of meeting with soa 
other, to come at last to an agreement « 
something or other, &. Mr. Lecerf, 


his part. | 
The eal and liberalit#iin th 

work a mighty. a: is 

full of that ail who-protess @ 


This change, | 


Sd erly a member of the Consistory of a 

n, bro ty it in particular a sus-; 

ined and published a very, - 

let on the subject, But, 

they dashed against the 
The utility of a new, 

e that of September, 1848, | 


t al character, and unable on 
that nt to bind the churches, was not 
yery p ceptible. Moreover, pious men 


shad learne{ not to depend on an Assem- ° 
y compdged of heterogeneous elements, 
Many othegs, were so tired of examining, 
in all shapes, the ecclesiastical question, 
ithout arriving at any result, that they 
ad ended in a sort of resolution to trouble - 
mselves no more about it, and to wait 
for some master stroke of Providence to 
remedy the distempers of the Church. 
Finally, the Consistory of Nismes, which 
the September Assembly had charged with — 
the convocation of the Assembly of 18514 
wrote last August to the Consistories of. 
‘France, a rather singular circular, in 
which, after stating their doubts respecting | 
the opportuneness of convoking a national 
Synod, they announce that they will not 
make this call, except at the instance of 
three-fourths of the Consistories. You — 
perceive that this is, in some sort, similar 
to the revision of our poor political Con+ | 
stitution ; and so also things turned up for — 
the Synod as they have done for the 
Constitution. There were not three- 
fourths of the votes; this was well 
known before they were asked for ; and 
September, 1851, has passed away without | 
a Synod. 
Then Government, in iés turn, resuming | 
the business, made trial of a new expe- 
dient, which is still in the course of © 
experiment; but which does not promise 
to be more effectual than the others, The 
Minister decided on forming aCommission, 
whose duty will be to labour for the. 
organization of our churches; it will cone, 
sist of twenty members, ten of which to 
be appointed by the Minister, and ten 
chosen by the churches. People are 
surprised at this mode of appointment, 
and ask, what this Commission ought, or 
will be able to do? ‘Time will soon 
enlighten us on this point, if, in the 
meanwhile, the Consistories respond, on - 
this occasion, to the call of the Minister, 
and the Commission be constituted. | 
Looking at the agitation and actual weak- 
-ness of our churches, one is struck with the 
painful contrast which their present situa- 
tion forms to their ancient state. That the 
truth of this remark may be perceived, let 
us briefly report (from an article recently 


published by Professor Ebrard of Erlan- 
gen,) the origin and developmont of the 


Presbyterian Constitution of the Reformed 
Churches of France, (1559-1565.) 

The Reformed Church of France formed, 
in some sort, in the sixteenth and seven+ 
teenth centuries, the body of the Reformed 
Church, the head of which was Geneva. 
The discipline of the Reformed churches 
of France, as it unfolded itself from 1559 to 
1565, did not come from a foreign source ;. 
it was formed on its own soil. The Bibli- 
cal ideas of presbyter and deacon had un- 
doubtedly been furnished by the writings” 
of Calvin, and they served as a basis for 
the structure; but the necessities and 
wants, originated by circumstances, were. 
the causes which gave it expansion, and 
produced the whole contexture of the dis- 
cipline. In regard to no country more than 
France, can it be justly said,that the Presse © @ 
byterian Constitution was not constructed, : a 
but that it grew. 

It is interesting to contemplate the con- 
dition of the parishes at the time of the first 
Synod, in 1559; they had been formed 
under great oppression, often in secret, 
always without official character. The 
greater part of them could not obtain pas- ¥ 
tors. The number of these fell short of the g 
demand, and the first theological establish- a 
ment for training them was decreed in 
1596, only by the Synod of Saumur, in the 
minutes of which we read: 


«“ The present Synod judgeth this city of 
Saumur a most convenient place for a Col- 
lege, and whenever God shall bless us with 
ability, for an Academy also.” (Art. V.) 


They were, therefore, under the neces- 
sity of being contented with —.. for 
prayer, held from time to tim@}y some 
pious layman. Sometimes they borrowed 
temporarily a pastor from a parish which 
already had regular worship; or there 
who, 
unhappily, were now <a then adventurers: 
or men destitute of the requisite qualifica- 
tions for making good pastars. _ The earlt= 
est and principal efforts to preg for the: 
wants of parishes without pastors, came 
from those parishes themselves. It was 
this necessity which formed Presbyteries. 
The religious movement, the reading of the 
writings of the Reformers, the preaching — 
of itinerant ministers, had detached from ; 
Catholicism a greater or less number of 
people. It was necessary that these new 
brethren should recognize each other, : 
should be organized, and should procure ~— 
for themselves religious worship. There 
was needed, at first, the organization of a _ 
sort of committee, to provide for the religi- 
ous wants of the new parish, and to main- | = 
tain in it order and discipline. The records 
of the first Synods are full of decisions, 
intended for the regulation of the wander | 
ing life of the pastors. Recourse had beet | 
made to itinerant ministers to obviate t/e 
want of pastors.. But these ministers 
intruded themselves into the office, cald 
not be controlled, either in regard to rorals 
or in regard to doctrine. Already U® Sy- 
nod of Paris branded them with te name 
of strollers. “When such prescher,” it 
says, “intrudes into a parish where there 
is a pastor already, he shall be declared a 
schismatic.” (Paris, Art. X.) | 

Such was the iaterior condition of the 
Reformed parishes, which were in a course 
of formation, and of those which had al- 
ready been organized. A word respecting 
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